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a man who preached one life in the pulpit and did not
quite practise it in his home. We do not pretend for a
moment that he was faultless: we readily deplore in him
the absence of some of those refinements of nature which
are the marks of genuine sainthood; he was not perhaps
as gentle as we could wish a hero of religion to be; he
lacked something of that fathomless humility, that un-
bounded reverence for childhood, and that inexhaustible
tolerance for the weaknesses of human nature which endear
the holiest of men to the affections of mortality.

But enough has been said in this place to prevent his
exhibition; even with these faults, as anything but a true
and affectionate father. He was not one thing in the
pulpit and another in his home; he was never in such a re-
lation to his children as made them distrust or fear him.
Those occasional explosions which characterised him all
through life, and which malignity might exaggerate, were
never taken very seriously either by his children or by
his followers. They sprang from physical disabilities, from
dyspepsia, and from the attacks of neuralgia which re-
peatedly racked his nerves; and they were short-lived. He
was a man who never sulked. Suddenly he would blaze
into anger, with all the appearance of fiery indignation, and
at the next moment he would be laughing at himself, or
rallying with generous humour the victim of his reproof.

Bramwell Booth, whose reverence for his father is well
known, and on whom that father leaned almost alone in the
years of his widowerhopd, is honest and fearless enough to
say that> he considers his father did thrash him on several
occasions without justice. At the same time he scoffs out
of hearing the least suggestion that his father was despotic
or unkind. "We adored him!" he exclaims; "every one
of us; and, even when we sulked, we were always longing
for his forgiveness/'

Miss Short's testimony is to the like effect. " When the
elder children were in trouble it was usually to their father,
not to their mother, that they would go. , I remember one
day that Emma had a bad fit, after squashing a finger very
badly in one of the doors; she lay sobbing on the floor,
refusing to be comforted, till her father rushed upstairs,